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made in to his rescue, and with five hundred of them
he at length at nightfall galloped off from the un-
fortunate slippery field. Aben Abed, lying wounded
in his tent, sent off a few lines under the wing of a
carrier pigeon to his son at Seville, where there were
great rejoicings. The slaughter had been frightful.
A great lance was planted in the middle of the plain,
and Christian heads were heaped round till it dis-
appeared. The skulls were divided between- the
chief cities of Moorish Spain to serve as grisly tro-
phies, a ferocious trait new in the history of the Arabs,
and probably derived from the new-comers from
Africa.

Yousuf took the title of Chief of Believers, called
by the Spaniards Miramamolin; soon after the battle
of Zalakah he was recalled to Morocco by the death
of the son whom he had left there to act for him ; but
he left a large body of men under his Bey, Syr-ben-
Abi-Bekr. The victory proved to have been of little
benefit to the Moorish cause. There was no central
point of union ; the emirs were "each man for his own
hand;" and the Almoravides in Algesiras, which had
been ceded to Yousuf, were only a fresh element of
confusion, and pillaged the whole of the west.

Alfonso had rallied his forces most vigorously after
his crushing defeat, and sent to entreat aid from the
kindred of his wife, Constanza, who had lately died,
leaving him a daughter, Dona Urraca. Raymond,
Count of Burgundy, nephew to Constanza, led a con-
siderable force of knights, and also brought a great
number of clergy and monks to fill the churches and
convents that lay along the banks of the Tagus. The
Moors were attacked on all sides^ and Aben Abed